was a newsboys' lodging-house at that time In the Bowery, but its aims and purposes differed in many respects from those of the Tompkins Square Club. The latter was strictly a place of recreation, where the boys of the East Side could meet one another in the evening, talk, sing, and play indoor games. There were no fees or dues, and no discriminations on racial, religious, or other grounds. Any boy of suitable age was eligible for membership, and the children of Russians, Italians, Germans, Hebrews, Hungarians, and Greeks, mingled on terms of perfect equality.1 The Club, at first, was open only in the evening and was closed altogether from May to October. It had no superintendent or manager, but Mr. Harriman and his friends took turns in spending one evening a week in the Club basement for the purpose of keeping the boys in order, talking to them and helping them to amuse themselves in rational ways.
For several years the number of boys who visited the Club was so small that any other man than Mr. Harriman might have been discouraged; but he
1 At the time when the Boys' Club was founded, the Germans had a numerical preponderance in the Tompkins Square neighborhood; but in later years the Italians were in the majority, and still later both of these nationalities were outnumbered by Hebrews from various parts of Europe and especially from Russia and Poland. There were practically no boys of pure American stock in the Club at any time. All the members were of foreign parentage, although most of them had been born in the United States,